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THE  KILCHOMAN  PEOPLE  VINDICATED. 


An  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Islay  Association  was  held  in  the 
Garriek  Temperance  Hotel,  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
28th  June,  1867.  A  letter  from  Mr  John  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Association,  apologizing  for  his  unavoidable  a.bsence,  was  read. 
The  following  letter  from  Councillor  Dallas  was  also  read: — 

Glasgow,  June  28,  1867. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the 
Islay  Association  this  evening,  as  I  have  to  go  to  the  coast. 

I  entirely  approve  of  the  endeavours  you  are  making  to  refute  the 
statement  made  relative  to  the  people  of  Kilchoman  Parish. 

I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  the  Parish  of  Kilchoman,  but  of  those 
parts  of  the  Island  where  the  people  are  intimately  known  to  me,  I  can 
speak  with  confidence,  and  say  that  the  statement  is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  them  which  has  in  this  instance  been  made  regarding  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman.  I  always  found  the  people 
of  Islay,  as  a  whole,  the  very  opposite,  and  now  is  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  heard  it  breathed  that  Kilchoman  people  were  in  any  way  inferior  to 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Islay.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  with 
you  to  express  my  honest  indignation  at  the  attempt  that  has  been  made 
to  malign  an  inoffensive  people,  by  one  who  should  in  such  a  matter  have 
been  their  vindicator. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

PETER  DALLAS. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pinkerton. 

Mr  Duncan  M'Callum,  Vice-President,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Meeting  having  been  constituted,  and  the  usual  preliminaries 
gone  through,   Mr  Pinkerton,  the  Secretary,  spoke   as  follows : — 

Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  rise  to  move  the  postponement 
of  any  other  business  which  members  "may  have  intended  to  lay 
before  you  this  evening,  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
under  your  notice  what  I  think  the  most  of  you  will  admit  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  to  Islaymen,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  state- 
ment animadverting,  in  terms  by  no  means  complimentary,  on 
the  social  habits,  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  a  por- 
tion of  your  countrymen  in  Islay,  The  statement  was  made  in 
1839,  has  been  palmed  on  the  public  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  as  a  truthful  and  impartial  certificate  of  character  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Kilchoman.     It  is  as  follows; — 

"In  their  persoual  and  domestic  habits  the  people  are  not  cleanly. 
In  many  instances,  the  cattle  occupy  the  same  apaitment  withthe  family  ; 
a!it^"though  fond  of  dress,  and  of  appearing  well  aTb're3  M-hen  they  go 
"aBrbad,  at  homo  they  are  slovenly.     Their  ordinary  food  is  potatoes,  with 


J  milk  aud  fish.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  very  little  oatmeal  is 
consumed.  In  their  culinary  arrangements,  there  "is  great  want  of 
-  economy.  They  are  inlprorident  in  the  use  of  their  food,  and  wasleful^of 
i  their  clothing.  -      ■   -■  ■'  '    -"    -  ■ 

.,  '^As  a  people,  they  are  shrewd,  fond  of  gossip  and  story-telling; 
/  there  is  amongst  them  a  strong^as  to  cunning,  and  a  want  of  truthfulness. 
Of  the  grown-up  population  the  majority  are  unable  to  read : — their  minds 
are,  therefore,  comparatively  uninformed, — and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  either  a  moral,  or  a  religious  people;  and  from  the  influence  which 
their  confirmed  habits  are  producing  on  the  rising  generation,  who  are 
receiving  a  moral  and  religious  education,  a  very  immediate  and  decided 
change  is  scarcely  to  be  expected." 

Possibly  some  of  you  now  in  my  hearing  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  two  very  offensive  paragraphs  have  been  penned 
by  Pennant,  Johnson,  or  MaccuUoch,  or  some  more  recent  "travel- 
ler from  the  luxurious  refinements  of  the  southern  metropolis,"  whose 
lot  had  been  cast  amongst  a  people,  that  to  his  view,  presented  "a 
phase  of  civilization  "  different  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Had 
this  been  the  case, — had  the  two  paragraphs  now  under  review  been 
written  by  any  of  those  I  have  referred  to,  the  calumny  and  misre- 
presentation displayed  therein  might  have  awakened  pity  and 
amazement  at  the  ignorance  of  the  writer;  but,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  in  connection  with  them  calculated  to  rouse  the 
honest  indignation  of  every  Islayman  it  is  this,  that  the  writer  him- 
self is  a  Highlander,  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  at  the 
period  referred  to  he  was  the  pastor  of  that  flock  that  has  been  so 
shamefully  maligned,  and  towards  which  he  has  displayed  so  little  of 
that  paternal  affection,  of  that  Christian  charity,  which  Sacred  Writ 
has  taught  us  all  should  ever  be  inseparable  from,  and  characteristic 
of  a  vocation  so  high,  so  holy  and  so  privileged  as  his.  The  writer 
of  these  paragraphs  is  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  at  the  time 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  at  Kilchoman,  and  now  minister 
of  the  Free  Church,  Port-Charlotte. 

When  I  met  with  these  statements  first,  and  when  making  inquiries 
as  to  their  accuracy,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  tlie,,  advice 
was  frequently  tendered  to  me,  by  those  whom  I  had  coVsulted, 
that  it  were  better  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop,  in  as  mncli  as  j.t 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  bring  it  into  notice'  now.  Others 
thought  it  such  an  old  affair  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difiicumo 
deal  satisfactorily  with  it,  whilst  some  of  a  more  pious  turn  of  mind, 
and  possibly  realizing  in  a  more  commendable  degree  than  I  the 
sacreduess  of  the  person  of  him  whose  statements  were  about  to  be 
challenged,  thought  it  exhibited  more  than  usual  rudeness  on  my 
part  to  questioii  the  veracity  of  a  minister.  Xow,  sir,  many  of  those 
whom  I  have  consulted  I  highly  esteem,  and  indeed  in  many  matters 
would  feel  inclined  to  waive  my  own  opinion  in  deference  to  theirs. 
I  think  however  in  this  aff'air,  when  the  whole  facts  are  fairly  and 
carefully  considered,  the  position  of  the  individual  who  makes  the 
charges — the  defenceless  condition  of  those  against  whom  such 
serious  charges  are  made, — I  think,  sir,  that  you  and  the  most  of  my 
countrymen  will  admit,  that  thoygh  in  some  circumstances,  such  a 
equfse  of  meekness  and  forbearance  as  sOme  well-meaning  individuals 


have  indicated,  would  be  highly  commendable,  still  on  this  occasion 
there  is  a  more  manly  and  patriotic  way  in  wHicli  it  behoves  us  to 
acquit  ourselves.  I  heaitily  concur,  and  I  think  I  may  also  a'dd 
that  all  of  you  do,  in  a  sentiment  to  which  expression  was  g-iven  at 
a  Meeting  of  this  Association,  convened  for  a  purpose  similar  to 
this,  by  one  who,  with -an  ability  which  none  of  us  can  equal,  how- 
ever much  we  may  emulate,  vindicated  successfully  our  countrymen 
in  the  Hebrides  from  slanderous  attacks  made  on  their  character  at 
that  period  by  a  portion  of  the  Glasgow  Press. — "To  us  whose 
bond  of  association  is  our  connection  with  the  Western  Highlands 
there  cannot  be  a  more  proper  object  of  attention  than  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  countrymen  in  the  Hebrides  from  charges — whether 
openly  advanced"  or  secretly  insinuated,  which  are  made  without 
good  foundation,  or  which  are  so  worded  that  they  cannot  but  leave 
an  impression  very  far  from  favourable  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them."* 

This,  sir,  I  consider  the  best  counsel,  and  the  course  it  indicates 
the  wisest  for  us  to  pursue.  The  matter  is  somewhat  old  now. 
Well;  what  of  that?  Consider  the  use  to  whicli  similar  statements 
(made  by  others  characterised  with  an  equal  want  of  prudence,  and 
an  equal  absence  of  sound  judgment),  has  been  put  by  several 
writers,  and  then  ask  yourselves,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  at 
some  future  time  the  statements  made  by  Mr  Cameron  may  not  be 
used  to  serve  a  purpose  equally  base?  Even  supposing  that  they 
were  not  put  to  any  use  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  the  people 
of  Islay,  if^^we  believe  Mr  Cameron  is  not  accurate  it  certainly  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  contradict  his  report;  and,  as  you  all  know, 
this  is  no  unusual  thing  in  the  literary  world.  In  history  and 
biography  especially  we  find  numerous  instances  of  controversy. 
Modern  historians  and  biographers  charge  those  who  have  written 
before  them  with  inconsistency  and  partiality,  and  make  endeavours 
to  correct  them.  We  are  in  a  position  somewhat  similar.  We  be- 
li^eve  Mr  Cameron  has  not  acted  the  part  of  an  impartial  'wriiev, 
and  being  of  that  opinion  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  put  him  right. 
Sonnucli,  sir,  in  justification  of  the  position- we  are  about  to  take. 
Now  for  the  subject. 

You  will  observe  that  the  two  paragraphs  I  have  quoted  reflect, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  social  habits  of  the  people;  in  the  second 
place,  on  their  moral ;  and  in  the  third  place,  on  their  religious  char- 
acter. On  each  of  these  three  phases  of  their  character  the  accu- 
sations are  very  serious,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  couched 
in  language  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  serious  as  these  charges  are, 
certified  as  they  stand  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  unassailable;  but  on  the  contrary  that  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully rebutted.     At  the  least,  sir,  I  think  I  can  lay  before  you 

*  See  Lecture  delivered  before  the.  Islay  Association,  March  10,  1864, 
in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  "  Glasgow  Herald,"  and  of  Mr.  John 
Ramsay,  of  Kildalton,  against  the  Highlanders.  By  Thomas  Pattison. 
Published  by  Archibald  Sinclair,  62  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 
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s.oiiie  ovi  It'iu-e  L'qihilly  reliable,  I  trust,  as  Mr  Cameron's.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  men  of  position — of  men  who  have  had  opportunities 
for  ol3servation  equally  advantageous  as  his,  and  who  are  equally 
capable  of  forminj^  an  opinion.  In  opposition  to  Mr  Cameron's 
accusations  I  shall  place  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen;  nay 
more,  I  undertake  on  my  own  part  to  show  that  from  contradic- 
tions and  discrepancies,  furnished  by  Mr  Cameron  himself,  his  testi- 
mony is  not  trustworthy;  that  what  he  would  palm  on  us  as  facts 
are  not  true,  and  that  where  they  are  true  they  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusions  at  which,  in  his  consummate  wisdom,  he  has  arrived. 
The  paragraphs  now  under  review  were  written  in  1839,  and 
revised  in  1843.  Mr  Cameron  was  located  in  Kilchoman  parish 
nearly  twenty  years  prior  to  the  first  date  I  have  mentioned.  I  am 
charitabb  enough  to  assume  (at  present  at  all  events)  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  found  the  parish  in  that  irreligious  and  im- 
moral condition  (for  his  words  admit  of  no  other  construction) 
which  he  describes — that  it  was  not  under  his  careful  and  watchful 
superintendence  the  people  lapsed  into  their  godless  conduct,  and 
immoral  habits.  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  you  around  me,  of 
more  advanced  years,  have,  in  your  journey  through  life,  met  with 
an  individual  who  in  his  character  exhibited  all  those  failings  which 
Mr  Cameron  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  to  be  the  attributes  of  a 
Kilchoman  man.  Many  of  you  who  are  of  a  sympathising  dispo- 
sition, who  possess  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  may  have  been  led  to  reflect 
seriously,  and  consider  what  have  been  the  untoward  circumstances 
that  have  conspired  to  form  a  character  so  reckless  and  debased. 
You  would  naturally  ask  yourselves  the  question,  who  were  his  par- 
ents? how  was  he  reared?  and  by  what  influences  in  youth  was  he 
surrounded?  In  contemplating  the  character  of  a  people,  such  as 
Mr  Cameron  describes,  I  invite  you  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 
I  purpose  to  bring  you  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  Mr  Cameron's 
arrival.  My  object  in  doing  this  is  to  show  you  who  were  the 
parents  of  the  people  possessing  the  characteristics  attributed  to 
them  by  him.  In  describing  the  character  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman 
at  the  period  I  refer  to,  it  will  not  be  neccessary  for  me  (although 
at  first  1  thought  it  would)  to  depend  upon  the  oral  testimony  of 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  favoured  with  years 
beyond  threescore  and  ten.  The  evidence  I  shall  lay  before  you 
on  this  point  is  written,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  certified,  by 
a  reverend  gentleman.  It  is  as  follows: — "Xo  objection  can  be 
made  against  their  natural  parts  which  are  subtle  and  ingenuous. 
They  are  fond  of  their  country,  and  are  not  much  addicted  to  enlist- 
ing in  the  army  or  navy.  They  marry  young,  and  are  greatly  con- 
nected by  intermarriages,  and  yet  they  are  "very  kind  to  strangers 
who  come  to  reside  among  them,  or  visit  them.  They  are  in  general 
as  contented  with  their  situation  as  most  people,  as  they  have  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  in  a  reasonable  degree.  The 
Gaelic  is  the  general  language  of  the  common  people,  yet  English 
is  pretty  well  understood  and  taught  in  all  our  schools.  The 
gentlemen  once  a  year  treat  the  ladies  with  a  ball^  where  cheerfulness 


and  propriety  of  conduct  always  preside,  and  more  elegance  is  to  be 
seen  than  conkl  weW  be  expected  in  so  I'emote  a  situation. ^^ 

Now,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  M'Leish,  who  was  minister  of  Kilchoman  in  1795.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  aught  in  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr  M'Leish  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  people.  I  am 
satisfied  with  it  myself,  and  I  think  I  may  with  safety  assume  that 
you  are  the  same.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  noticing  the 
very  marked  contrast  so  apparent  on  even  a  cursory  perusal,  between 
the  two  reports  made  on  the  same  parish,  at  different  periods,  by 
the  respective  ministers.  The  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Leish  is 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  reference  in  the  least  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  people,  while  that  furnished  by  Mr  Cameron, 
at  a  later  period,  is  conspicuous  for  the  many  bad  qualities  enumer- 
ated, and  the  scrupulous  care  exercised  in  withholding  from  view 
one  redeeming  feature. 

I  shall  not  endeavour  to  account  for  the  apparent  animus  that 
pervades  the  two  paragraphs  of  Mr  Cameron's  which  I  have  quoted. 
I  am  willing  to  assume  that  any  apparent  bitterness  which  char- 
acterizes them,  proceeds  from  that  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  interest  in 
the  cause  of  social,  moral  and  religious  progress,  evinced  by  the  Rev. 
gentleman  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  ministration  in  Kilchoman,  to 
vvhich  it  may  be  necessary  on  my  part  yet  to  refer  more  fully.  As  I 
have  already  observed,  the  testimony  of  Mr  M'Leish  shows  what 
was  the  character  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman  in  1795.  It  shows 
what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
people  described  by  Mr  Cameron  as  being  "shrewd,  fond  of  gossip 
and  story-telling;"  displaying  "a  strong  bi^s  to  cunning,  and  a 
want  of  truthfulness."  Not  only  that,  but  Itliink  I  am  not  unreason- 
able when  I  say  that  Mr  M'Leish  has  shown  us  what  they  were  in 
youth,  and  by  what  influences  they  were  surrounded  in  earlier  days — 
the  very  people,  or  at  all  events  a  considerable  n amber  of  them, 
which  Mr  Cameron  in  1839  charges  with  godless  conduct,  and 
immoral  habits. f  Now,  gentlemen,  I  put  it  to  yourselves,  is  it  at  all 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  change  so  very  great,  as  that  indicated 
by  the  last  report,  could  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  period?    I 

*  See  Sir  John  Sinclair's  S'atistical  Acconntof  Scothmd,  published  in 
1795,  vol.  ii.  page  287.  The  Account  of  Kilarrow  parish  says,  "The  peo- 
ple are  hospitable,  generous,  and  humane ;  and,  like  all  islanders,  attached 
to  their  country." 

t  I  think  I  am  justified  in  this  assumption.  In  an  analysis  of  the  ages 
of  some  90  individuals  living  in  the  Parish  of  Kilchoman,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing result : — 
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am  well  aware  bow  prone  human  nature  is  to  wander  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  History  and  biography  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  nations  and  individuals  who,  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  exhibited 
many  of  the  virtues  that  exalteth  a  nation,  and  maketh  individual 
character  truly  great,  yet  who  have  towards  its  close  sadly  deteri- 
orated, and  ultimately  made  shipwreck.  It  is  not  however  in  so 
short  a  period  as  that  intervening  between  these  two  dates,  1795 
and  1839,  that  a  people  reported  on  good  authority  to  be  exemplary, 
in  a  social,  moral  and  religious  aspect,  could  have  fallen,  to  those 
depths  of  depravity,  to  which  according  to  this  Rev.  chronicler  the 
people  of  Kilchomau  had  sank  in  1839.  Such  a  revolution  in  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  a  community  in  so  short  a 
period  is  only  conceivable  on  the  presumption  that  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  Parish  of  Kilchoman  were  in  1839,  and  some  years 
anterior  to  that,  somewhat  remiss  and  slothful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  or  in  other  words  that  the  church  or  churches  of  Kil- 
choman were  in  the  unenviable  position  occupied  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  Christian  era  by  the  church  of  Laodicea.  I  do  not  prefer 
such  a  charge  against  the  Rev.  gentleman.  I  understand,  on  good 
authority,  that  his  time  was  judiciously  divided  between  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  equally  congenial  occupation  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  perverse  congregation.  I 
think  however  that  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point  to  show  that 
Mr  Cameron  is  not,  and  cannot  be  accurate,  in  describing  the  people 
of  Kilchoman  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  If  he  is  correct  and 
insists  on  his  accuracy,  it  surely  remains  with  him  to  explain  how 
such  changes  in  the  character  of  the  people  have  taken  place.  From 
what  I  have  laid  before  you,  it  appears  to  me  that,  either  Mr 
M'Leish,  in  1795,  has  drawn  too  fair  a  picture,  or  that  Mr  Cameron, 
in  1839,  has  painted  in  colours  "too  darkly  shaded."  I  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  Mr  M-Leish  has  erred  in  that  direction;  I  am 
not  unreasonable  in  supposing, — on  the  contrary,  am  I  not  justified 
in  insisting,  that  the  transgression  lies  with  Mr  Cameron? 

I  think  I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Rev.  gentleman's  statements 
were  somewhat  contradictory.  They  appear  so  to  me.  He  taxes  the 
people  of  Kilchoman  with  a  "want  of  cleanliness  in  their  personal 
and  domestic  habits,"  and  by  way  of  proof,  I  suppose,  condescends 
to  give  the  following  as  an  illustration.  "In  many  instances  the 
cattle  occupy  the  same  apartment  with  the  family,  and  though  fond 
of  dress,  and  of  appearing  well  attired  when  they  go  abroad  at 
home  they  are  slovenly. " 

Before  considering  the  relevancy  of  this  latter  portion  of  Mr 
Cameron's  assertions  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  extreme  clumsiness  of  the  construction  of  this  Very 
short  sentence.  From  the  wording  of  it  posterity  will  be  doubtful 
whether  it  was  the  cattle  or  the  people  the  Rev.  gentleman  accused 
of  the  pardonable  weakness  of  fondness  of  dress.  Had  this  sentence 
dropt  from  the  pen  of  one  innocent  of  pretensions  to  a  classical 
education  it  might  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  written  and 
revised  by  one  who  was  wont  to  puzzle  the  youths  of  the  island  by 
propounding  difficult  questions  in  grammar,  and  abstruse  ones  in 
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tlieolofry,  it  surely  merits  a  passing  rebuke.  It  is  not  only  clumsily 
framed,  but  also,  to  my  mind,  in  point  of  art^umcnt,  utterly  worthless; 
or  to  adopt  a  legal  term,  it  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the  subject.  I  do 
not  know  that  by  such  an  arrangement,  as  stated  in  the  last  portion 
of  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted,  any  violence  whatever  is  done  to 
those  sanitary  laws,  on  the  due  observance  of  which  so  much  depends 
the  health  of  the  community,  either  rural  or  urban.  I  rather  think 
the  Rev.  gentleman  will  not  insist  on  such  an  arrangement  being 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  family.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
implies  that  with  the  cattle  in  such  proximity  to  the  family,  clean- 
liness in  domestic  matters  is  impossible.  It  matters  little  for  my 
present  purpose;  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  for  such 
arrangements  as  necessitated  the  cattle  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  family,  the  people  of  Kilchoman,  and  what  is  more,  the  people 
of  the  whole  Highlands  where  such  arrangements  existed,  were  not 
at  all  responsible.  If  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  personal  and 
domestic  habits  was  consequent  on  such  arrangements,  I  hold 
(and  I  think  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  maintaining  this)  that  the 
people  were  suffering  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control  In  many  cases  they  did  not  build  the  houses.  They  had 
to  occupy  them,  or,  if  dissatisfied,  build  others  on  a  more  judicious 
plan.  You  will  all  admit  that  this  was  not  in  all  cases  quite  con- 
venient for  the  tenantry.  I  think  the  responsible  party  in  all  such 
cases,  over  the  Highlands,  is  the  proprietor;  and  it  says  but  little 
for  the  acumen  of  the  modern  traducers  of  the  Celtic  character,  that 
in  this  matter  they  have  almost  invariably  made  the  tenants  suffer 
for  his  short-comings.  These  are  things  Mr  Cameron  ought  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  with  when  he  undertook  gratuitously 
the  task  for  which  he  has  since  proved  himself  to  have  been  totally 
incompetent.  These  are  matters  Mr  Cameron  did  know.  If  he 
was  so  very  anxious  to  accomplish  sanitary  reform  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  peoi)le  he  ought  at  the  same  time  he  charged  them  with  want 
of  cleanliness  have  hinted  to  those  who  were  their  superiors,  that  they 
also  had  been  somewhat  remiss  in  their  duties.  It  did  not  however 
suit  Mr  Cameron  exactly  to  speak  so  independently  to  those  whom 
affluence  had  placed  above  him.  However  much  he  may  have  been 
admired  for  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  rendered  homage  and 
deference  to  rank  and  distinction,  it  certainly  redounds  but  little  to 
his  clerical  chivalry  that  he  abused  the  people  who  could  not  read 
what  he  wrote,  for  the  shortcoming  of  those  whom,  through  negli- 
gence or  cowardice,  he  failed  to  rebuke.  The  next  blemish  (or  what 
Mr  Cameron  considers  one)  in  the  character  of  the  people  is,  that 
*'at  home  they  arc  slovenly."  In  the  first  place  I  would  have  you 
to  observe  the  admission  he  makes  (unconsciously  I  think)  in  this 
same  sentence.  "They  are  fond  of  appearing  well  attired  when 
they  go  abroad."  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  advises  us  "not  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,"  and  although  there  is  somewhat  of 
"gentle  disparagement"  in  the  manner  in  which  this  compliment  is 
given,  let  us,  out  of  due  regard  for  the  good  character  of  the  people, 
accept  it,  and  proffer  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  donor.  When  he 
charges  them  with  slovenliness  at  work  I  think  he  pays  (uninten- 
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tionally  of  course)  a  tribute  to  their  good  sense.  Who  (but  one 
"whose  mind  was  only  a  mirror  of  his  body,  and  whose  soul  can  fly 
no  higher  than  a  hat  or  a  neck-tie;  who  strangles  ambition  with  a 
yard-measure,  and  suffocates  glory  in  a  boot")  wo  aid  expect  people 
at  their  daily  agricultural  labours,  to  be  clothed  otherwise  than  was 
suitable  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged? 

"In  their  culinary  arrangements  there  is  great  want  of  economy." 
Mr  Cameron  might  have  favoured  posterity  with  a  few  instances  in 
which  this  thriftlessness  in  culinary  arrangements  prevailed.  For 
ray  part  I  decline  to  believe  this  sweeping  assertion  made  by  the 
Rev.  gentleman  until  I  have  better  testimony  than  his  mere  ipse 
dicvit.  Am  I  not  justified  in  this  unbelief?  What  confidence  can  you 
or  I  have  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  argues  in  one  direction 
in  utter  defiance  of  facts  adduced  pointing  to  the  opposite— a  man 
who  in  a  sentence  asserts  one  thing,  and  in  the  very  next  contradicts 
it?  I  do  not  think  I  am  unreasonable  in  charging  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man with  such  inconsistency.  I  leave  you  to  judge.  They  are 
"wasteful  of  their  clothing."  Indeed!  If  this  is  the  ease  how  does 
it  happen  that  though  they  are  ''fond  of  appearing  well  attired 
when  they  go  abroad,"  yet  "at  home  they  are  slovenly?"  That  is, 
they  are  comparatively  careless  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
dressed  when  engaged  in  their  daily  labours.  I  think  it  would  have 
argued  a  greater,  and  most  assuredly  a  more  reprehensible  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman,  if  Mr  Cameron  could 
have  proved  (or  rather  asserted,  as  he  is  fond  of  assertion  without 
proof)  that  they  betook  themselves  to  their  daily  occupations  decked 
in  their  "hoUday  attire."  "As  a  people  they  are  shrewd."  This  is 
certainly  some  information.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
Kilchoman  men  but  Highlanders  in  general,  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  commodity  called  shrewdness,  so  unappreciated  by  an 
individual  of  such  simpUcity  of  manners  as  Mr  Cameron? 

He  asserts  that  they  are  also  "fond  of  gossip  and  story-telUng." 
Indeed !  and  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Kilchoman  men.  Does  Mr 
Cameron  not  know  (a  minister  surely  should  know,  were  it  only  for 
professional  purposes,  all  the  weakness  to  which  humanity  is  heir) 
that  this  is  one  of  those  failings  which  are  common  to  mankind  in 
every  clime?  There  are,  I  know,  some  who  shake  their  head  when 
this  word  "gossip"  is  mentioned.  There  are  some  whose  looks 
betoken  that  they  attach  a  deeper  significance  to  it  than  my  know- 
ledge warrants  me  to  do.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  Kilchoman  people  is  unblemished,  except  so  far  as 
indulgence  in  gossip  endangers  it,  then  I  think  we  may  treat  with 
indifference  any  stigma  they  may  attempt  to  attach  to  it  on  that 
account.  The  Rev.  gentleman,  however,  charges  them  with  "lying." 
This  is  certainly  the  most  serious  of  all  the  charges  I  have  brought 
under  your  notice.  Having  taxed  them  with  this  I  must  say  that 
I  am  surprised  that  he  has  not  also  charged  them  with  thieving. 
Indeed  a  Highlander  would  almost  as  soon  be  charged  with  thiev- 
ing as  with  lying,  for  our  well-known  proverb,  "  Cha  rohh  breug- 
ach  nach  rohh  bradach,  places  them  both  in  the  same  category. 
We  know,  however,  for  a  certainty  that  Kilchoman  people — that  the 
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people  of  Islay  as  a  whole,  could  not  with  any  degree  of  truthfuhicRS 
be  charged  with  any  such  propensity.  They  did  know  tlie  difference 
between  mine  and  thine.  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his  able 
work  on  the  Highlanders,  gives  a  striking  instance  in  which  the 
honesty  of  the  Islaymen  is  most  conspicuous.  Mr  Campbell  of 
EUister,  who  knows  the  parish  and  the  people  of  Kilchoman  as  well 
as  Mr  Cameron  does,  says  in  a  letter  to  me  (which  I  shall  shortly 
lay  before  you),  that  in  those  days  (of  which  Mr  Cameron  writes) 
so  much  honesty  prevailed  among  the  whole  people  that  it  was 
unusual  to  have  locks  on  the  doors,  or  to  have  them  barred  at  night. 
These  are  facts,  gentlemen,  many  of  you  now  around  me  are  old 
enough  to  know  from  your  personal  experience.  The  younger 
portion  of  you  can,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  sufficient  testimony  to 
their  accuracy  from  your  fathers  and  mothers.  These  facts  are 
worth  something  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind.  The  people  could 
not  have  been  in  that  hopeless  condition  which  Mr  Cameron 
describes.  Untruthfulness  could  not  have  been  a  trait  in  their 
character.  I  put  it  to  you, — I  would  put  it  to  Mr  Cameron  himself, — 
can  you  conceive  it  possible  for  a  people  exhibiting  a  character  for 
honesty,  such  as  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  indicate,  to  be  so 
regardless  of  truth  as  they  are  represented  to  us  to  have  been?  The 
thing  is  monstrous !  If  a  man  is  honest  his  conscience  is  not,  cannot 
be  so  seared.  If  an  innate  sense  of  justice  restrains  him  from  appro- 
priating to  himself  what  belongs  to  his  neighbour,  is  he  likely  to 
have  recourse  to  falsehood  to  accomplish  his  ends? 

Mr  Cameron  next  charges  his  parishoners  with  ignorance.  He 
says,  "of  the  grown  up  population,  the  majority  are  unable  to  read." 
I  have  no  desire  to  dispute  this,  though  I  am  informed  by  many  who 
knew  the  parish  at  that  period  that  the  statement  is  open  to  be 
questioned.  Admitting  at  present  however  that  it  is  literally  true, 
is  the  parish  of  Kilchoman  the  only  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dom- 
inions over-shadowed  by  such  darkness  and  ignorance?  Does  Mr 
Cameron  not  know  that  a  few  years  since  statistics  showed  that  in 
England  one  half  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write? 
This  is  reported  to  have  been  the  state  of  matters  many  years  after 
Mr  Cameron  announced  to  the  world  that  his  parishoners  in  Kil- 
choman were  ignorant  and  untutored.  If  they  were  so  uninformed, 
as  he  would  have  us  believe  them  to  have  been,  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  they  were  not  to  blame  for  the  ignorance 
with  which  they  are  charged.  Mr  Cameron  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  they  were. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  either  a  moral,  or  a  religious 
people."  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  remarks  of  my  own  on  these 
two  very  important  points.  I  prefer  reading  to  you  several  letters 
bearing  particularly  upon  them,  {written  by  gentlemen  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  parish  is  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  as  much 
at  least  if  not  more  consideration  than  Mr  Cameron.  The  first  I 
shall  read  you  is  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  M^A.,  a  gentleman 
'  you  all  know,  and  one  in  whose  judgment  I  have  every  confidence. 
His  letter  is  much  to  the  point,  and  I  think  vindicates  his  claim 
successfully  to  be  heard  as  a  witness  in  this  casf   -- 


t/EAK  Sir, 

The  statements  contained  in  the  Certificate  of  Cliaracter  to  a  portion 
of  the  Islay  people  surprises  me  not  a  little.  The  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  little  better  than  a  libel  on  the  people,  not  only  of  Kilchoman,  but  of 
the  whole  Island,  seeing  that  in  a  great  measure  the  same  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  all.  The  "certificate"  is  rendered  far  move 
injurious  by  the  fart  that  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it.  As  a  rule 
nothing  is  more  unfair  and  damaging  than  half  truths.  The  unfah-ness  of 
the  statements  made  seems  to  me  to  lie  chiefly  in  applying  generally  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  what  could  only  be  true  of  a  few  individu- 
als. And  what  people  among  whom  do  you  not  find  parties  to  whom 
such  things  may  be  predicated  ?  Aye^  even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  "religious 
and  moral  education"  that  has  been  brought  into  play.  On  a  stranger's 
mind  the  "certificate"  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  impression,  that  the 
natives  of  Islay  are,  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  were)  little  better  than  wild 
Indians,  living  in  wretched  wigwams,  without  any  comfort  in  this  life,  and 
very  little  hope  of  faring  better  in  the  next.  Now  so  far  was  the  ignor- 
ance and  wretchedness,  which  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
libel  would  lead  us  to  believe  was  so  general,  from  being  so,  that  at  the 
very  time  to  which  I  refer  there  was  a  class  of  tenants  in  Islay  who  regu- 
larly kept  their  tutors,  and  sent  their  sons  to  the  universities — tenants  who 
received  as  their  guests  proprietors  from  the  mainland,  and  visited  them  in 
return  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  friendship.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
class  was  not  contemplated  in  the  statement  made,  but  only  the  smaller 
tenants,  crofters,  and  cotter*.  Well,  even  of  them  my  experience  has  been 
quite  at  variance  with  that  of  the  writer.  True,  my  experience  does  not 
reach  so  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  "  certificate  "  was  written  ;  but  from 
the  strong  conservatism  of  the  Highlander  in  reference  to  manners  and 
habits,  I  presume  that  very  little  change  had  taken  place  during  the  short 
period  that  inten-ened  between  the  writing  of  the  "  certificate  "  and  my 
acquaintance  with  them.  I  must  have  known  many  of  "the  grown-up 
population  "  mentioned  as  old  men,  so  that  my  experience  is  therefore  so 
far  to  the  point.  As  to  the  statement  made  in  reference  to  their  domestic 
habits  I  can  only  say,  that  the  people  of  the  portion  of  Kilchoman  parish 
with  which  I  was  acquainted,  contrasted  favourably  with  those  of  any  dis- 
trict, Highland  or  Lowland,  which  I  have  since  come  to  know.  True,  the 
cattle  did  in  a  number  of  cases  come  under  the  same  roof  with  the  people, 
but  as  a  rule  there  was  some  sort  of  partition  between  them,  although  in 
some  cases  they  did  occupy  the  same  apartment  ;  but  this  was  a  str.te  of 
things  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  district,  but  what  can  be  seen  lo-day 
in  places  much  nearer  the  great  centre  of  population  than  Kilchoman. 

It  never  struck  me  that  they  were  more  slovenly  in  dress  than  the  people 
of  other  rural  districts  ;  indeed  some  of  the  farm-servants  were  rather  fond 
of  erring  the  other  way,  even  "at  home." 

In  the  district  around  Loch-Gruinart,  to  vrhich  my  observations  chiefly 
refer,  it  is  not  true  that  there  was  no  oat- meal  used  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  There  might  be  exceptions,  but  the  rule  was  that  meal  was  used 
the  whole  year  round.  In  reference  to  their  culinary  arrangements  I  can 
not  say  a  word.  It  is  possible  enough  that  they  never  studied  '•  Meg 
Dodds, "  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  many  important  bi-anches  of 
cuisine. 

But  worse  than  all  this  is  yet  said  of  them  ;  ihey  are  "cunning,"  and 
manifest  a  "want  of  truthfulness.  "  To  me  they  seemed  the  opposite  of 
cunning,  they  were  open,  truthful  and  unsophisticated — far  too  much  so  for 
some  of  the  knowing  folks  who  at  times  came  amongst  them.  If  honesty 
be  a  test  of  morality  they  were  very  moral.  In  absence  of  statistics  I  can- 
not speak  of  their  morality  in  other  respects,  nor  of  the  proportion  of  them 
unable  to  read ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  there  was  no  need  of  barring  house- 
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door,  nor  locking  barn,  stable  or  byre — no  need  of  bringing  in  your  wash- 
ing off  the  green  at  night  fall,  nor  of  sitting  up  to  watch  it.  It  might  lio 
for  weeks,  if  you  choose  to  leave  it  out,  untouched.  Many  of  the  old 
people  could  read,  and  I  could  point  to  several  heads  of  families  who  every 
evening  read  "The  Book,"  as  the  piiests  in  their  own  families,  and  who,  in 
pathetic  words,  poured  out  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  point  of  morality,  religiousness,  and  refine- 
ment, they  would  compare  very  favourably  with  the  people  of  any  other 
district  in  the  country.  When  I  say  refinement  let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  mean  not  by  it  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  or  the  habits  of  society  ;  but  they  possessed  a  natural  refinement, 
a  willingness  to  oblige,  a  readiness  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  aid  those 
in  difficulties,  which,  after  all,  is  true  good  breeding;  and  they  did  it  too  with 
such  a  grace.  I  only  wish  the  country  was  more  thickly  peopled  with 
families  such  as  I  remember,  living  in  peace  and  happiness,  by  the  shores 
of  Loch-Gruinart.  They  would  materially  add  to  its  strength,  and  not 
disgrace  it,  either  by  their  ignorance  or  immorality. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  BLAIR. 
Mh.  W.  G.  Pinkerton. 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  Rev.  gentleman  who  has  laboured  long, 
with  much  acceptance,  iu  a  portion  of  the  parish  where  Mr  Cameron 
has  found  such  grievous  immorality  and  godlessness.  It  runs 
thus: — 

PoRTNAHAVEN  Manse,  Feb.  21,  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  communication  of  the  18th  current,  and  would  have 
answered  it  sooner,  were  it  not  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure  absent  from 
home  during  the  last  ten  days.  Now,  however,  having  a  spare  hour  I 
will  endeavour,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  satisfy  you  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  your  letter. 

You  gave  a  quotation  from  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland"  for 
1845,  relative  to  the  character  of  ihe  Kilchoman  people,  and  your  object 
in  writing  me  is  to  ascertain  whether  my  experience  of  them  during  my 
stay  in  I  slay,  especially  in  Kilchoman,  has  been  such  as  would  lead  me 
to  endorse  the  statement  quoted.  I  reply,  that  whatever  the  statist's  data 
may  have  been  at  the  time  he  made  the  statement  referred  to,  so  deroga- 
tory to  the  people  of  Kilchoman,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I 
have  had  frequent  and  eligible  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the  parish  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty  years  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  character,  I 
cannot  take  the  statement  made  as  an  impartial  or  truthful  representation 
of  their  character,  The  statist  says,  *'  As  a  people  they  are  shrewd,  fond 
of  gossip  and  story-telling;  there  is  among  them  a  strong  bias  to  cunning, 
and  a  want  of  truthfulness,"  "and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  either 
a  moral  or  a  religious  people."  The  only  apparently  redeeming  quality 
in  this  statement  of  character  is  "shrewdness."  This  quality  I  presume 
means  such  an  exercise  of  common  sense,  iu  ordinary  dealings  between 
man  and  man,  as  shall  prevent  one  individual  from  taking  undue  advan- 
tage of  another.  Yiewing  this  term  iu  a  detached  light  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  it,  but  the  contrary.  Taking  it,  however,  in  connexion  with 
the  other  items  which  go  to  compose  the  character  of  this  people,  it  is  any- 
thing but  complimentary,  and  very  far  from  being  truthful,  and  1  may  add 
altogether  at  variance  with  my  knowledge  personal,  or  with  any  informa- 
tion I  have  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources.      I'he  people  of  Kil- 
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cbonian  may,  as  a  class,  be  "  sbreM'd,"  but  I  have  yet  to  learu  that  this 
shrewdness  is  either  the  parent  or  the  cftspriug  of  '•  cunning,  and  a  M'ant 
of  truthfulness." 

2.  No  doubt  that  in  coniimon  "with  people  in  general,  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  the  people  of  Kilchoinan  have  a  predeliction  for  "  gossip  and 
story-telling,"  but  that  a  "strong  bias  to  cunning"  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  them  as  a  people  is  what  I  cannot  homologate.  There 
are  no  doubt  here  as  in  otber  places  individuals  who  have,  not  only  a  *'  bias 
to  cunning,"  but  who  are  actually  cunning  and  dishonest;  but  speaking  of 
the  people  generally,  I  believe  them  to  be  straightforward,  and  honest  in 
their  dealings  ;  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  strangers  who  have  had 
business  transactions  with  them,  in  shop  or  market,  as  well  as  by  country 
merchants  who  have  daily  commercial  intercourse  with  the  people.  I 
could  state  instances  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  that  not 
a  few  even  among  the  poorer  classes,  where  sacrifices  were  made  lor  the 
maintaining  an  honest  reputation,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  com- 
munity. 

o.  1  cannot  from  my  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman  confirm  the 
statist's  statement,  viz.,  that  '"a want  of  truthfulness,"  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term  "truth,"  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Kilchoman  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  scriptural  assertion  holds  good 
here  as  in  other  places,  that  men  go  astray  from  their  very  infancy 
speaking  lies,  and  only  too  many,  alas  I  continue  in  a  lying  course;  but  to 
say  that  the  Kilchoman  people  ought  to  be  stigmatized  more  than  the 
people  of  any  other  parish  in  Islay,  Skye,  or  Lewis,  is  what  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  peo[ile  of  all  these 
places,  and  1  think  that  Islay,  Kilchoman  included,  will,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  bear  a  favourable  compaiisou  with  any  of  them  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  respects.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  Avant  of  truthfulness 
distinguishes  many,  but  what  may  be  asserted  is,  that  this  defect  is  not 
the  essential  attribute  of  a  Kilchoman  man.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
have  a  goodly  number  amongst  us  who  "  fear  a  lie,"  and  whose  Avord  is 
the  guarantee  of  their  honour. 

4.  As  to  the  two  last  clauses  of  the  quotation  they  indicate  a  want  of 
charity  ;  for  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  a  moral  and  religious  people, 
it  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  immoral  and  irreligious. 
However  matters  may  have  been  with  regard  to  morality  and  religion  at 
the  date  of  the  statement,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  so  far  as  my  know- 
led  fje  extends  over  the  \ears  referred  to,  that  such  an  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  And  from  my  intercourse  with  the 
late  respected  minister  of  the  parish  during  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  that  induced 
me  to  think  that  their  deficiency  in  moral  conduct,  or  religious  matters, 
was  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  quotation  referred  to. 

True  it  is  that  religious  principle  and  Christian  morality,  as  flowing 
from  tiiat  source,  are  qualities  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  where  is  the  parish 
in  the  Highlands  or  Lowlands  in  which  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  spirit 
and  in  conduct,  are  such  as  they  ought  to  be?  But  while  this  is  the  case, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  regretted,  yet  we  have  many  respectable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  contrary.  We  have  among  us  parents  who,  conscious  of 
the  benefits  of  religion,  endeavour  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  making  sacrifices  to  give  them  a 
respectable  secular  education;  and  we  have  children,  sons  and  daughters 
belonging  to  the  parish,  whoso  conduct,  both  in  ihe  family  and  when 
thrown  loose  fi'om  parental  restraint  to  mingle  with  the  world,  far  remov- 
ed from  the  place  of  theii-  birth,  have  by  their  industry,  sobriety  and  gen- 
eral propriety  of  conduct,  done  credit  to  their  training  and  their  island 
home.     1  may,  in  conclusion,  reiterate  what  I  stated  formerly,  that  as  far 
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as  morality  and  religion  are  concerned,  the  people  of  Kilchoman  will 
ftivourably  contrast  with  parishes,  the  religion  and  morality  of  whose 
people  have  been  left  uuassailed. 

These  being  my  impressions  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiry, 
you  can  make  any  legitimate  use  of  them  you  please. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

DANIEL  MACFfE. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pinkerton. 

I  would  have  3^011  to  observe,  in  order  that  it  cannot  be  said  I 
am  acting  unfairly  towards  Mr  Cameron  in  placing  in  opposition 
to  his  testimony  that  of  one  who  came  to  the  parish  at  a  later 
period  than  he,  that  Mr  Macfie,  whose  letter  I  have  read,  has 
been  resident  in  the  parish  from  a  period  subsequent,  by  a  few 
years,  to  that  on  which  Mr  Cameron  writes.  This  admission  on  my 
part  does  not,  however,  invalidate  in  the  least  the  testimony  borne 
by  Mr  Macfie;  for  although  that  gentleman's  letter  gives  his 
experience  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman  at  a  later  period,  we  have 
it  on  Mr  Cameron's  own  authoritj^,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Kilchoman  was  so  hopeless  that  a  very  "immediate  and  decided 
change"  could  "scarcely  be  expected."  But  I  have  other  evidence 
than  Mr  Macfie's  testimony  to  support  my  position.  Here  are 
the  words  of  one  who  was  born  in  the  parish,  and  lived  amongst 
them,  and  knew  every  individual  in  it : — 

Ellister,  Island  of  Islay,  April,  15,  1867. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favour,  Enclosing  "  Certi- 
ficate  of  Character  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kilchoman,"  as  published  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1845;  which  is  anything  but  complimen- 
tary to  an  Islayman,  especially  to  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Kilchoman. 
I  was  born  in  the  parish,  lived  in  it,  and  knew  every  individual  parishioner 
by  name,  and  pi-evious  to  the  year  above  stated  held  farms  in  several  parts 
of  the  parish,  which  enabled  me  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  I  even  found  them  (with  of  course  a  few 
exceptions  as  is  met  with  in  all  large  communities)  not  only  cleanly  in  their 
personal  and  domestic  habits  but  decidedly  more  so  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  external  appearance  of  many  of  their  dwellings,  and  such  as  had 
no  bothy  or  byre  attached  for  their  cattle  were,  consequently,  obliged  to 
have  them  stalled  in  the  lower  end  of  the  house ;  but  partitioned  ofT  by 
placing  a  couple  of  close  timber  beds  across  the  house,  with  the  backs  to  the 
•  cattle,  having  a  door  of  entrance  betwixt,  the  upper  ending  in  one  or  two 
appartments  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  habitation  of  a  working  man 
and  family — fi-ee  of  all  disagreeable  smell,  except  occasionally  that  of  ^ea^- 
reek,  not  like  the  steaming,  stinking,  stifling,  stench  that  is  encountered  in 
the  narrow  closes  and  lanes,  of  popidous  towns. 

When  the  people  go  abroad  they  certainly  appear  well  attired,  of  which 
they  are  fond.  Would  it  not  bo  wasteful,  as  alleged,  were  they  to  go  to  the 
mirey  farm  labour  in  other  than  their  worst  clothing  ?  As  to  the  remark 
regarding  their  food  the  reporter  would  appear  to  be  a  thorough  beef-eater. 
Who  would  not  consider  good  potatoes,  of  which  they  then  had  abundance, 
with  fish  cooked,  as  they  knew  w^ell  how  in  various  ways,  as  also  bread  and 
milk  and  other  accessories,  such  as  butter  and  cheese  to  be  expected  where 
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cattle  and  milk  is  admitted,  also  eg<^s  in  abundance,  where  all  house-holders 
keep  a  dozen  or-  two  hens  and  ducks,  leads  me  to  say  he  would  be  a  fasti- 
dious farm  servant  indeed  who  would  not  think  himself  well  off  with  such 
a  diet.  They  had  also  access  in  most  places  to  procure,  in  their  season. 
various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  such  as  cockles,  mussels,  crabs  and  lobsters,  of 
Avhich  T  have  often  partaken  with  relish  in  their  humble  yet  cleanly  dwell- 
ings ;  f  jr  hospitality  was  much  practised  at  that  period,  even  among  the 
poorest  cotters  As  a  people  I  have  always  found  them  in  those  days 
remarkably  civil,  obliging,  and  respectful,  their  politeness  and  manners 
immeasurably  beyond  what  could  be  expected  in  their  condition  of  life — 
partly  originating  from  having  two  resident  propnetors  and  several  influ- 
ential gentlemen  tenants  residing  in  the  parish.  And  such  was  the  honesty 
and  confidence  of  the  people  in  each  other  that  I  remember  when  few  had 
locks  to  their  barns  or  dwellings,  and  a  case  of  theft  seldom  or  never  known 
to  take  place. 

As  to  their  religious  observance  I  can  truly  say  that  until  the  separation 
of  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Port-na-haven,  and  Disruption  took  place,  the 
parish  church  was  invariably  well  attended.  -A  new  church  was  built  at 
Kilchoman  in  1825,  which  accomodates  about  700  sitters  .The  attendance 
generally  was  very  good,  in  fine  weather  often  quite  crowded,  although 
manv  had  to  travel  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  no  Highland  congrreoration 
could  make  a  more  respectable  appearance.  Such  was  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  parishioners  that  no  poor  persons,  except  a  very  few  aged  and  infirm, 
applied  for  Sessional  relief.  Avhich  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  after 
giving  them  a  liberal  allowance  each  six  months,  and  purchasing  a  couple 
of  beds  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  for  £50,  there  was  nearly  ^£200 
of  a  surplus  fund  in  the  bank,  at  the  credit  of  the  Session,  all  being  the 
proceeds  of  church  collections,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years — a  circum- 
stance I  believe  unknown  in  any  parish  in  Argyleshire — all  which  came 
under  my  own  cognizance  as  a  member  of  Session  previous  to  the  Disrup- 
tion. 

In  the  good  old  times  the  parish  had  its  bards  ;  and  about  sixty  years 
ago  often  have  llistened  with  pleasure  to  old  men  reciting  traditionally 
various  poems,  especially  Ossian's,  and  others  of  their  own  composition. 
Scarcely  a  farm  that  had  not  a  first  rate  piper  or  violmist,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  most  suitable  parts  of  the  parish  in  the  locality  of  their 
dwellings  on  Christmas,  New-year's  day,  and  Halloween,  to  hold  their  balls 
and  concerts  which  they  enjoyed  with  great  mirth  and  happiness.  1  am 
sorry  to  add  that  those  happy  meetings  of  the  people,  have  passed  away. 
The  sound  of  pipe  or  fiddle  seldom  or  never  heard. 

T  fear  you  will  consider  the  foregoing  statements  of  too  prolix  a  nature, 
but  I  could  not  otherwise  suficiently  explain  the  untruthfulness  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Kilchoman,  in  1845, 
You  can  abridge  or  select  such  of  the  above  remarks  as  may  best  suit  your 
purpose.  I  will  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  favour  me  with  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  has  so  basely  maligned  an  inoffensive  people. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 
Mr.  W.  G,  Pinkerton. 

The  next  I  shall  read  you  is  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  Mr  John  Murdoch,  Supervisor  of  Inland  Revenue,  Inver- 
ness,— a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  parish 
of  Kilchoman,  but  who  has  travelled  much,  and  has  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  His  opinion  is  worth  something  on  this  point : — 
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"  1  remember  a  good  many  of  the  Kilchomaii  people  as  far  back  as  pe^■ 
haps  tliirty-two  years  ago  ;  and  then  again,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
years  ago  ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  extract 
which  you  have  sent  me,  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  conveying 
my  impression  of  the  Kilchoman  people's  character  in  the  form  or  spirit  of 
that  extract. 

"  My  impression  of  them  is,  that  they  were  a  vigorous,  manly  people, 
with  more  intelligence  than  any  one  could  reasonably  have  expected,  and 
vastly  more  than  could  be  found  iu  any  corresponding  parish  in  England, 
or  indeed  in  any  parish  in  the  southern  half  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Of  course  we  know  that  many  persons  think  they  have  made  out  a 
sufficient  case  against  a  community,  when  they  have  said  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  community  is  diiferent  from  their  own;  a  mode  of  judging, 
however,  which  is  proof  positive  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  whatever 
it  may  be  of  the  judged." 

I  do  not  know  a  more  befitting  state  in  which  a  controversy 
of  this  nature  could  be  left  than  that  to  which  I  have  now 
brought  it.  I  have  called  a  clergyman  to  task  for  statements 
which  I  had  good  reason  to  consider  to  be  incorrect.  To  prove  his 
inaccuracy,  and  maintain  the  position  'which  at  the  outset  I 
assumed,  I  have  in  a  manner  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a 
brother  minister  who  has  laboured  in  the  same  vineyard,  and 
who  has  watched  over  the  same  flock,  and  found  it  not  to  be 
immoral  and  irreligious.  I  have  done  more, — I  have  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  one  who  had  been  an  elder  of  a  church  planted 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  pronounced  b}^  their  pastor  to  be  lying, 
immoral,  and  irreligious.  I  would  gladly  leave  Mr  Cameron  with 
his  elder  giving  a  decided  denial  to  the  accuracy  of  all  that 
has  been  written  regarding  the  character  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman. 
I  promised,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  in  addition  to  my  finding 
sufficient  testimony  to  overthrow  Mr  Cameron's  statements,  that 
I  should  contribute  a  little  to  your  diversion  by  showing  you  Mr 
Cameron  contradicting  himself;  and  as  the  closing  sentences  of  the 
paragraphs  I  have  already  quoted  afford  sufficient  scope  for  such 
an  entertainment,  I  cannot  (however  charitably  I  am  inclined) 
resist  the  temptation.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr  Cameron  took 
somewhat  of  pleasure  in  visiting  the  iniquities  and  shortcomings 
of  the  father  upon  the  children.  Not  content  with  branding  as 
lying,  immoral  and  irreligious,  the  generation  that  was  fast  passing 
away,  he  assumes  the  functions  of  a  prophet,  and  in  a  thoughtless 
and  unguarded  moment,  predicts  that  "from  the  influence  which 
their  confirmed  habits  are  producing  on  the  rising  generation,  a  very 
immediate  and  decided  change  is  not  to  be  expected."  I  can  easily 
conceive  the  amount  of  success  likely  to  crown  the  enterprising 
eftbrts  of  any  individual  emerging  from  Kilchoman,  under  the 
auspices  of  such  a  certificate.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Kilchoman 
men  and  Islaymen  in  general,  even  though  these  statements  should 
be  favoured  with  a  1  ittle  less  obscurity  than  the  individual  from 
whose  pen  they  have  emanated,  still  Mr  Cameron's  report  as  a 
whole  bears  along  with  it  much  that  serves  to  condemn  it.  If  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  example  of  the  old  people  exercised  such  a  bane- 
ful influence  on  the  younger  portion  of  the  Kilchoman  people,  will 
Mr  Cameron,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  condescend  to 
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explain  how  he  comes  to  make  the  following  admission  : — ''They 
(the  old  people)  arc  however  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
make  considerable  exertions  to  get  their  children  instructed.  The 
change  produced  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education  is 
perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  the  younger  part  of  the  population, 
which  contrasts  strongly  in  some  respects  with  that  of  persons  of 
middle  age?" 

Now,  if  the  effect  of  the  example  shown  to  the  young  people  of 
Kilchoman  is  to  leave  them  in  that  incorrigible  condition  described 
by  Mr  Cameron,  how  does  it  come  that  through  the  influence  of 
education  a  change  for  the  better  is  perceptible  ?  Both  statements 
cannot  be  correct;  and  the  more  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  report 
furnished  by  him,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  me,  that  Mr 
Cameron  has  fully  demonstrated  how  incapable  he  was  to  form  an 
accurate  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
laboured  so  long. 

I  have  one  more  remark  to  make,  then  I  have  done  of  this  very 
unpleasant  affair.  I  would  gladl}^  pass  it  over,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
something  personal.  I  think  however  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
made  known.  It  is  this. — When  I  first  met  with  this  report  of  j\Ir 
Cameron's  I  wrote  him,  asking  whether  he  still  adhered  to  the 
statements  he  made  in  1839,  or  if  he  felt  disposed  to  modify  or 
retract  them?  Although  I  got  no  reply  I  wrote  a  second  time, 
and  met  with  similar  treatment. — ''Elegance  of  manners  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct"  were  things  not  unknown  in  Kilchoman  many, 
many  years  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron  had  the  misfortune  to 
set  foot  in  Islay.  Etiquette  I  know  is  somewhat  more  prevalent 
now  in  Islay  than  it  was  at  that  early  period,  and  gentlemen  who 
may  be  anxious  to  palliate  Mr  Cameron's  conduct  on  this  point, 
may  do  well  to  remember  that  the  transgressor  against  the  usages 
of  good  societ}^  cannot  with  any  degree  of  truthfulness  put  forward 
the  plea  that  he  lived  among  a  people  rude,  and  untutored,  unac- 
customed to  observe  the  common  civilities  of  life,  and  consequently 
forgot  the  polished  manners  he  was  wont  to  display  in  earlier  years. 
I  do  not,  however,  refer  to  this  matter  in  retaliation  for  conduct 
which  even  fails  to  evoke  contempt.  I  have  referred  to  it  simply 
because  I  thought  you  should  know  that  Mr  Cameron  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  so  far  right  what  he  has  most  certainly  put 
^vrong, — of  making  honorable  amends  to  a  people  whose  character 
he  has  so  uncharitably  and  so  unmercifully  assailed. 

Mr  M'Callum  said.  There  is  one  remark  which  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  what  has  fallen  from  Mr 
Piukerton.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  in  1795  (the 
time  Mr  M'Leish  wrote)  the  people  of  Kilchoman  were,  generally 
speaking,  exemplary  in  their  conduct.  This  being  the  case  I  think 
it  redounds  but  little  to  Mr  Cameron's  credit  to  proclaim  in  the 
manner  he  has  done  that  the  people  have  changed  much  for  the 
worse  before  1839,  from  the  fact  that  Mr  Cameron  himself  was 
their  parish  minister  for  about  twenty  years  before  he  wrote  the 
article  in  question.  But  assuming  that  the  people  were  what  Mr 
Cameron  makes  them,  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  but  that  that 
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carelessness,  godlessiiess,aud  immorality  had  grown  up  under  his  own 
ministry.  If  it  did  exist  it  says  but  very  little  for  the  efficiency  of 
his  ministrations  among  them  that  he  was  unable  to  impede  them 
in  their  downward  career.  We  have  good  reasons  for  infering  that 
this  retrograde  movement  of  the  people  of  Kilchoman  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  his  predecessors.  Two  of  them  of  whom  I  have  some 
recollection,  were  good  and  able  men — men  who  were  likely  to  be 
faithful  and  successful  workers  in  their  master's  vineyard  ;  and  some 
of  us  do  still  remember  how  the  memory  of  Mr  M'Millan,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Mr  M'Leish,  was  cherished  by  Islayraen.  So  that  I  think 
if  it  were  true  (which  I  do  not  believe)  what  Mr  Cameron  has  writ- 
ten, he  is,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  which  you  and  I  are  cog- 
nizant, somewhat  to  blame  for  that  state  of  matters  which  he  has 
attempted  to  describe  so  graphically,  but  which  he  does  not  much 
deplore.  On  the  whole,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  of  the 
people  of  Kilchoman,  I  regret  I  cannot  view  the  statement  made 
by  Mr  Cameron  in  any  other  light  but  as  one  wholly  unsupported 
by  facts. 

Mr  A,  Sinclair  next  addressed  the  Meeting,  and  said: — Mr 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  think  we  must  all  feel  grateful 
to  our  worthy  Secretary  for  watching  over  matters  relating  to 
our  native  island,  and  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Islaymen  from  the  foul  charges  of  their  accuser.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  either  reading  or  hearing  more  oftensive  accusations 
than  are  contained  m  the  "Certificate  of  Character"  we  have  just 
now  heard  so  thoroughly  analyzed  and  refuted;  and  although  the 
people  of  Kilchoman  had  been  all  that  Mr  Cameron  accuses  them 
of,  was  it  not  unfeeling, — yea,  even  cruel — in  their  minister  to 
uncover  their  nakedness,  and  expose  their  failings  to  the  public 
gaze,  when  public  duty  did  not  require  it?  Can  he,  with  these  two 
paragraphs  staring  him  m  the  face,  say  with  the  poet : — 

"  I  shuned  with  caution  the  ofl&cious  tale  ; 

Saw  what  was  bare,  but  ne'er  withdrew  the  veil ; 

I  never  fojg'd,  to  ui'ge  another's  fate 

False  facts ;  nor  did  I  those  I  knew  relate." 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  commenting  on 
this  jy^^eci oils  document;  for  any  ordinary  reader  perusing  it  care- 
fully, cannot  fail  to  see  that  Mr  Cameron  has  nothing  good  to  say 
of  his  parishioners,  but  everything  bad.  The  principal  point  of 
which  I  will  at  present  take  notice  is  contained  in  the  second 
sentence,  *'In  many  instances  the  cattle  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment with  the  family."  Now,  I  am  the  more  careful  to  take  notice 
of  this  matter,  as  I  find  modern  "improvers"  making  frequent  use 
of  this  fact  as  a  lever  to  get  a  very  v>^orthy  class  of  people — in  fact 
the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country — expatriated  wholly  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  it  is  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
debased  condition  of  his  parishioners  that  Mr  Cameron  introduces 
it  here.  Now  I  do  not  stand  here  to  advocate  that  small  farmers 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty  or  interest,  to  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment with  their  cattle;  but  1  do  not  see  that  people  must  neces- 
sarily be  inferior,  or  wanting  in  any  of  those  finer  traits  of  char- 
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acter  by  which  Highlanders  are  distinguished,  because  they  are 
brought  up  in  close  i)roximity  to  those  useful  animals,  which  a 
kind  and  beneficent  Creator  intended  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
from  which  he  derives  so  much  of  his  sustenance.  You  would 
almost  think,  if  we  are  to  believe  such  statements,  tliat  those  poor 
families  who  have  neither  cattle  nor  sheep,  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
these  animals  are  concerned  have  very  clean  houses,  are  more 
favourably  circumstanced  than  those  who  are  occupying  the  same 
apartments  with  their  own  cattle. 

In  the  townland  where  I  had  first  seen  the  light  of  day,   and 
spent  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  my  life,  there  were  twelve 
small  farmers,  and  nine  out  of  the  twelve  had  their  dwellings  so 
constructed  that  the  cattle  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  large 
kitchen ;  and  my  father  being  one  of  the  nine  I,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  suftered  all  the  " degi*adation  and  deterioration"  whicli 
modern  improvers  so  much  dread.     But  although  I  were  to  begin 
life  again,  and  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  where  and  how  I 
should  be  reared  in  my  own  chosing,  I  am  not  sure  if  I  should  fix 
on  any  other  locality,  or  on  a  difi"erent  mode  of  living.     Indeed  I 
know  of  no  condition  in  life  better  adapted  to  train  people  to 
habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and  self-reliance,  than  that  which  I 
have  described.     Every  one  of  the   twelve  farmers  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  island,  could 
ride  his  own  horse  when  he  would  go  any  long  distance  from  home ; 
for  they  all  kept  a  pair  of  good  horses  in  which  they  prided  them- 
selves not   a  little.      They  were  all  more  than  self-sustaining, 
and  did  not  need  to  "make  a  poor  mouth"  to  any  one.     They 
were  careful  with  regard  to  incurring  responsibilities  that  would 
be  likely  to  embarass  them, — remembering  their  well-known  pro- 
verb,  "  ' Sfhearr  tuathanach  air  a  chasan  na  duin  -uasal  air  a 
ghlvnJ'     When  these,  and  such  as  these,   occupied  their  little 
holdings  in  Islay  the  population  was  about  double  what  it  is  now, 
and  yet  they  did  not  require  from  Four  to  Five  Thousand  Pounds 
Sterling  annually  to  support  their  Poor;  for  there  were  but  very 
few  of  them.     Many  in  the  same  circumstances  as  those  who  are 
novr  needing  Parochial  Relief  were  then  earning  an  honest,  and  I 
might  add,  an  independent  livelihood, — the  old  men  by  helping 
about  the  peat-stack  in  summer,  the  field  and  stack-yard  in  har- 
vest, and  by  plaiting  heather-ropes  for  house-thatching  in  winter; 
and  also  the  old  women  by  teasing  wool,  carding,  spinning,  and 
nursing  young  children  in  the  families  of  these  small  farmers. 
There  was  one  blind  woman  who  now-a-days  would  be  considered 
a  piece  of  useless  lumber  by  ''our  economists,"  and  only  fit  for  the 
Poor-House,  and  yet  in  those  da3's  it  was  often  a  keen  contest 
between  these  peasant  tenantry  as  to  who  should  have  her  services 
in  harvest.    She  could  both  cook  and  nurse,  and  was  a  favourite 
in  every  family  in  the  district;  and  she  used  to  remark,  that  she 
nursed  the  parents  in  her  youth,  and  their  children  in  her  old 
age.   Her  happy  and  kindly  disposition  gained  her  friendship,  and 
her  prudence  retained  it.     There  was  not  another  in  the  district 
that  knew  so  much  of  other  people's  afi'airs  as  Betty  Morison,  and 
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the  reason  was,  that  she  could  give  a  wholesome  advice,  and  that 
no  one  would  get  her  secret :  even  of  the  love  aftairs  of  the  young 
folk  she  knew  as  much  as  a  Father  Confessor.  I  believe  that  she 
lived  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  is  possible  for  one  deprived 
of  sight  to  do.  The  poor  who  were  unable  to  do  anything  for 
themselves  were  kindly  looked  after  by  the  people.  Those  of  you 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  it,  must  have  observed  the  row 
of  white  linen  bags  that  used  to  be  suspended  on  pegs  in  the  mill, 
and  }^ou  will  also  remember  how  heartily  each  of  these  small 
farmers  in  his  turn  dipped  his  hand  into  his  heap  of  meal,  as  it 
fell  from  the  stones,  and  deposited  the  contents  into  these  little 
bags  respectively,  and  the  miller  would  remove  them  as  they  got 
filled,  and  would  replace  them  by  empty  ones.  All  this  was  done 
for  those  wlio  were  unable  to  help  to  provide  for  themselves.  Our 
learned  countryman,  Mr  M'Alpine,  in  his  valuable  Gaelic  Diction- 
ary, says  that  the  ancient  name  by  which  this  kind  of  charity  was 
designated  is  ''hail^'  the  plain  English  of  which  is  ''thrift,"  or 
''economy."  Now,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  see  a  great 
deal  implied  in  this  very  short  word.  What  is  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  thrift  and  prosperity  than  that,  the  first  fruit  of  which 
is  bestowed  on  the  poor,  "There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  I  think  we  may 
well  feel  proud  of  this  benevolent  practice  of  our  forefathers. 
There  was  also  a  suitable  bed  in  some  quiet  corner  of  almost  every 
farmer's  house  in  the  island  for  the  poor  wanderer,  so  that  he  was 
never  turned  rudely  or  unfeelingly  away ;  and  he  could  not  say  in 
the  language  of  ^loss, — 

"  Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor  ! 
Here  as  I  craved  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  hmnbler  shed." 

Their  habitations  were  humble  no  doubt,  but  they  were  as  hospi- 
table as  they  were  humble. 

"Old  Shawfield,"  who  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
turists in  the  West  of  Scotland  from  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  of  landlords,  found  no  fault  with  the  tene- 
ments erected  by  the  Groat  and  Eight-penny  land  farmers,  where 
they  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  housing  of  the  cattle  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  kitchen.  I  know,  and  can  prove  it,  that 
houses  built  by  such  were  inspected  by  parties  appointed  by  the 
laird,  and  where  the  mason  work  and  other  works  were  found 
sufficient,  Mr  Campbell  gave  his  "Obligation,"  that  whenever  the 
tenant  should  leave  the  farm  he  should  be  paid  according  to  valu- 
ation ;  and  whatever  is  said  to  the  contrary,  we  know  that  Islay 
and  Islaymen  were  never  more  prosperous  than  they  were  during 
the  period  "Old  Shawfield"  held  sway.  We  also  know  that  the 
grandson,  the  late  lamented  proprietor,  never  desired  to  disturb 
the  arrangements  carried  out  so  efficiently  and  so  suitably  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Islay  in  any  particular,  excepting 
in  augmenting  the  rents,  which  I  believe  was  a  great  mistake; 
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especially  as  the  potato  failure  happened  to  make  its  appearance 
simultaneous  with  the  increased  rent.     But  considering  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Islay  farmers  at  the  termination  of  the  old 
lease,  we  need  not  wonder  that  nearly  a  half  more  was  added  to 
their  rents.     I  remember  the  death  of  one  of  the  twelve  farmers 
already  mentioned,  which  took  place  in  1834,  and  besides  a  well 
stocked  farm  that  was  left  to  the  widow  and  to  the  eldest  son, 
there  was  as  much  money  in  bank  as  paid  all  current  accounts,  and 
gave  £20  each  to  seven  of  the  family.     In  1830  a  farmer  living 
in  the  next  townland  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  his  father,  who 
by  the  bye  occupied  the  same  apartment  with  his  cattle,  gave  him 
£300  for  the  stock,  crops,  and  farm-steadings,  and  had  enough  to 
carry   on  his  own   farm   besides.      The  late  Mr  Campbell  was 
not  afraid  that  the  j)opulation  would  multi^^l}^  too  fast,     x^ot  only 
that  he  tolerated  the  small  farmers,  but  he  even  increased  their 
number,  when  about  forty  years  ago  he  portioned  out  the  Duicli 
and  Glenegidale  moors  to  poor  labourers,  whose  only  capital  was 
their  ten  fingers,  and  a  character  for  honesty  and  industry.     Of 
course  Mr  Ramsay  thinks  this  was  sheer  folly ;  for  he  says  that 
these  lotters  would  be  better  anywhere  out  of  that  place  where 
the}"  could  earn  a  weekly  wage.      I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  labourers  in  Glasgow,  Highland  and  Lowland,  for 
more  than  thirty-four  years,  and  it  is  my  honest  belief  that  none 
of  the  thirty  lotters,  to  whom  Mr  Ramsay  alluded  at  the  Bridgend 
Banquet,  would  be  better  in  Glasgow  than  where  they  are.     Mr 
Ramsay  knows  whether  these  people  are  paying  their  rents  or  not 
better  than  I  do,  but  probably  were  they  in  Glasgow  they  would  fall 
as  far  behind  with  their  landlords  as  they  can  be  witli  him.     But 
besides,  the  Lots  have  reared  men  as  strong  perhaps  as  could  be 
found  in  the  West  Highlands.    How  difierent  would  these  men  be 
in  respect  to  bone  and  muscle,  as  well  as  morals,  had  they  been 
reared  in  narrow  unhealthy  closses,  and  under-ground  cellars,  or 
even  in  model  lodging-houses,  among  the  scum  of  ''refinement 
and  civilization."     Would  their  health,  morals,  and  means,  be  as 
safe  there  as  under  the  same  roof  with  their  cattle  in  their  hospi- 
table Highland  homes?     By  no  means;  and  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  (notwithstanding  the  disparaging  remarks  their  laird 
has  thrown  out  against  them),  that  the  lotters,  upon  the  whole, have 
done  as  well  as  could  expected.     Had  the  liberal  and  kind-hearted 
gentleman  who  had  planted  them  there  been  still  spared  in  Islay 
I  believe  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  success 
that  followed  his  arrangements.     They  are  bearing  their  share  of 
the  public  burdens  of  the  island :  and  by  tear  and  wear  among  their 
families,  horses,  carts  and  ploughs  they  must  be  doing  some  good 
to  shopkeepers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  cart\^Tights,  &c., 
and  thus  helping  to  keep  alive  that  feeble  spark  of  rural  life  which 
has  been  languishing  in  Isla}"  for  many  years  past,  and  which  had 
been  described  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  now  in  Canada,  as  follows : 

"An  aite  gleadhraich  nan  eachraidh, 
Nan  cairtean,  's  nan  cliathan, 
Anns  an  earrach  cha'n  fhaic  mi 
Ach  clohair's  niadadh  v'a  '-Idiathalch  's  a'  h-nile  srath." 
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The  poet  is  correct.  If  you  start  from  Corary,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  Laxa  water,  up  Curalach,  Aviiilaxa,  Aviiivoggie,  Druidale, 
Upper-Killinau,  aud  Kinagary,  and  then  cross  to  the  head  of 
Gleann-Chattadle,  Arighuary,  Storracaig,  Roskern,  Nosebridge, 
Neriby,  and  Balatarsin,  what  will  you  see  or  hear  in  these  fertile 
towulands,  where  the  hum  of  busy  farmers  used  to  be  heard,  with 
the  rattling  of  carts,  ploughs  and  harrows  in  spring,  and  the  songs 
of  the  reapers  in  harvest,  and  the  social  gatherings  of  youths  in 
winter?  Nothing  but  sheep  pens,  and  two  or  three  shepherds' 
houses, — and  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  deathlike  silence  that 
prevails  everywhere  but  the  whistle  of  the  shepherd,  the  barking 
of  his  dogs,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep !  And  I  could  name  many 
fertile  townlands  throughout  the  island  in  the  same  condition. 
Sheep-farming  may  pay  the  farmer  and  the  laird  for  a  time ;  but 
it  will  never  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  place  like  Islay,  w^here 
so  much  of  the  land  is  arable. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  to  think  that 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  small  farmers  the  island  is  be- 
coming more  prosperous.  As  one  of  my  authorities  for  asserting 
the  contrary  I  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Begg  s  "Happy  Homes 
for  Working  Men.''  He  says: — "Islay  is  not  populated  by  one- 
third  the  number  it  could  contain;  and  yet  at  this  moment  (1851) 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  send  out  a  large  number  of  its  very  best, 
its  most  industrious,  its  most  substantial  people  to  other  lands. 
The  fruit  of  this  to  us  will  be,  that  they  will  leave  all  the  beggary 
behind,  which  comes  down  as  an  inheritance  upon  your  cities,  and 
you  are  forced  to  pay  for  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  every  man, 
that  goes  away  carries  with  him  generally  an  amount  of  capital 
which  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  at  home,  and,  at  all 
events,  carries  away  his  ten  fingers,  wdiich,  themselves,  constitute 
a  great  capital,  and  are  one  of  the  most  important  means  in  civil- 
izing or  improving  any  country.  Every  pair  of  shoulders  that 
you  suffer  to  escape  from  the  country  is  just  a  pair  of  shoulders 
fewer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  country;  whereas  ever}'-  new  man 
you  can  settle  industriously  in  the  country  is  just  a  new  man  to 
assist  you  in  bearing  your  taxation,  and  in  promoting  every  pub- 
lic objecct." — Pages  183-4.  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen,  for  this  seemingly  long  degression;  but  I  could 
Tot  do.  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  less  time. 

The  next  point  I  will  notice  is,  "In  their  culinary  arrange- 
ments there  is  great  want  of  economy."  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  people  subsisting  on  potatoes,  milk,  and 
fish,  and  surrounded  by  pigs  and  poultry,  ready  to  pick  up  every 
crumb  and  offal  that  come  in  their  way,  are  greatly  wanting  in 
economy  "in  their  culinary  arrangements."  I  believe,  however, 
that  they  do  not  "make  a  god  of  their  belly,"  by  studying  closely 
^A'hat  they  shall  have  for  dinner,  and  how  they  should  cook  it. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  Highlanders  in  general  have  a  thorougli 
contempt  for  all  such  studies.  Mr  Cameron  says  also  that  "they 
are  improvident  in  the  use  of  their  food."  I  believe  their  greatest 
improvidence  consists  in  their  readiness  to  share  whatever  they 
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have  with  the  stranger.  A  Paisley  poet  spent  some  months  in 
the  Rhinns  of  Islay  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  after  his 
return  home  he  -svrote  some  very  touching  verses,  in  which 
he^says : — 

"  The  stranger  is  a  welcome  guest 
At  every  hearth  in  Islay." 

The  stranger  poet  appears  to  have  understood  the  Rhinns  people 
much  better  than  their  minister;  at  all  events  he  is  disposed  to  do 
them  justice.  We  know  that  there  are  some  penurious  souls  who 
look  upon  such  hospitable  practices  as  ''improvident,"  and  are 
ready  to  cry  out,  ''For  what  purpose  is  this  waste?"  but  let  those 
who  are  "given  to  hospitality"  continue  the  good  old  practice  so 
far  as  their  means  will  enable  them,  and  they  shall  have  their 
reward, — "good  measure  pressed  down,  and  shaken."  Perhaps 
Mr  Cameron  will  be  kind  enough,  the  next  time  he  will  contribute 
a  chapter  of  statistics,  to  supply  us  with  a  little  information  regard- 
ing the  way  he  had  been  reared  himself,  the  description  of  dome- 
cile  his  parents  occupied,  and  whether  they  were  economical  or 
wasteful  in  preparing  their  food,  and  by  what  influences  he  had 
been  surrounded  in  youth. 

Mr  Cameron  says  that  the  people  of  Kilchoman  "are  fond  of 
gossip."  Can  he  tell  us  of  any  people  who  are  not?  We  are  all, 
more  or  less,  "fond  of  gossip;"  even  from  the  ancient  Athenians, 
who  "spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  of  some  new  thing,''  down  to  this  contributor  to  the  New 
Statistical  Account.  But  what  is  "gossip?"  According  to  my 
idea  of  the  word,  without  turning  up  the  dictionary,  it  is  to  speak 
about  our  neighbours  and  their  affairs — of  their  houses,  and 
whether  they  keep  them  clean  or  otherwise — what  sort  of  appear- 
ance they  make  when  they  go  from  home,  whether  they  look 
smart  or  slovenly — what  kind  of  diet  they  take,  and  how  they 
cook  it — whether  they  make  ready  more  than  is  actually  required 
by  the  family,  or  if  they  provide  anything  extra  in  case  of  a 
stranger;  in  one  word,  I  do  not  know  a  more  thorough  sample  of 
"gossip"  than  what  is  contained  in  the  first  of  the  two  paragraphs 
under  our  consideration  to-night.  But  the  words,  "strong  bias 
to  cunning  and  want  of  truthfulness,''  as  well  as  "their  confirmed 
habits,"  that  occur  in  the  second  paragraph,  are  too  damaging  to 
the  character  and  feelings  of  the  Kilchoman  people  to  be  called 
by  the  simple  name  of  "gossip;"  and  had  Mr  Cameron  aiD^Dlied 
these  epithets  to  a  single  individual  instead  of  to  a  whole  commu- 
nity, he  could  be  prosecuted  for  defamation  of  character.  But 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  part  of  the  subject  permit  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  my  own  recollections  of  the 
Kilchoman  people.  About  forty  5'ears  ago  a  Lowland  farmer, 
named  White,  got  a  lease  of  the  town  land  of  Kilchiaran,  when 
twelve  or  more  small  farmers  were  turned  out,  but  got  farms  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  A  dear  aunt  of  mine,  with  her  family, 
happened  to  be  among  the  number,  and  I  helped  to  remove  them, 
in  company  with  others,  to  Ardtally.  Although  I  was  not  of  age 
to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people,  yet  I  was 
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sion ;  and  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  the  unfeigned  gi'ief  mani- 
fested by  tliat  kind  and  hospitable  people,  was  a  sure  sign  of  good 
neighbourship  and  disinterested  friendship,  as  well  as  a  proof  of 
a  fine  development,  and  a  healthy  exercise,  of  the  social  virtues ; 
although  Mr  Cameron  says,  in  another  part  of  his  report,  that  the 
''social  virtues"  among  them  are  destroyed.  I  frequently  met  after- 
wards with  many  of  that  scattered  community,  at  fairs  and  other 
public  gatherings,  and  witnessed  their  joy  at  meeting  and  their 
sorrow  at  parting ;  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 
coming  in  contact  with  them  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
character  given  them  by  Mr  Cameron.  Indeed  were  I  sent  out 
in  search  of  people  with  ''a  strong  bias  to  cunning,"  the  Rhinnsof 
Islay  would  be  among  the  last  places  I  should  think  of  going  to. 

''Of  the  grown  up  population"  Mr  Cameron  says  "the  majority 
ure  unable  to  read."  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain  Mussul- 
man who  had  two  sons,  and  one  of  them  said  one  night,  "Father, 
see  my  young  brother  sleeping,  while  I  am  reading  the  Koran." 
"My  son,"  said  the  father,  "I  vrould  rather  see  you  sleeping  also 
than  telling  the  failings  of  j^our  brother."  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  creditable  to  Mr  Cameron  to  belong  to  the  class  who 
"are  unable  to  read,"  than  to  be  found  guilty  of  desecrating  his 
education,  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  by  imputing  vices  to  his 
parishioners  which  turn  out  to  be  totally  unfounded.  From  the  con- 
tinual cry  among  certain  parties  about  the  ignorance  of  Highlanders 
and  their  not  being  able  to  read,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
more  anxious  to  show  the  ignorance  of  our  countrymen  than  the}' 
are  to  use  the  proper  agencies  to  enlighten  them.  I  believe  many 
well-meaning  men  are  labouring  under  serious  disadvantages  in 
consequence  of  not  understanding  either  the  Highlanders  or  their 
language.  Even  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
committed  a  sad  mistake  when  they  had  the  follwing  engrossed 
into  their  Constitution  : — "  The  Teachers  are  to  instruct  in  Eng- 
lish, and  if  possible  to  root  out  the  Gaelic  altogether."  Mr 
Cameron  also  says  in  another  place,  "In  proportion  as  the  natives 
are  getting  enlightend  by  education  the  Gaelic  is  decidedly  losing 
ground."  The  founders  of  that  Society  are  to  be  excused  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  utility  of  Gaelic;  but  no  true  High- 
lander can  exult  in  the  fact  that  his  mother  tongue  is  losing 
ground.  However,  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge soon  found  out  their  mistake,  and  instead  of  endeavouring 
"to  root  out  the  Gaelic"  they  have  done  more  to  promote  Gaelic 
literature  than  any  other  society;  for  in  1741  they  published  a 
Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  their  Schools ;  in 
17G3  they  published  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  about  1 800  they  gave  the  Highlanders  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  vernacular. 
It  is  not  true  that  "in  proportion  as  the  natives  are  getting 
enlightened  by  education  the  Gaelic  is  xlecidedly  losing  ground." 
I  believe,  hoT\'ever,  that  as  some  Highlanders  get  puffed  up  with 
conceit  they  feel  ashamed  of  their  language;  but  their  language 
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and  tlieir  countiy  have  mncli  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  all  such. 
The  more  au  intelligent  Higlilander  knows  of  English  and  of  other 
languages  the  more  he  will  see  the  educational  value  and  utility  of 
his  mother  tongue.  As  an  educational  and  training  exercise  the 
study  of  Gaelic  is  of  vast  importance.  Think  of  the  motto  our 
learned  countiymau,  Mr  M' Alpine,  uses  on  the  title-page  of  his 
Dictionar}': — "Without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Gaelic  no 
person  can  make  any  proficiency  whatever  in  philology." — Pro- 
fessor A.  Murray.  Professor  Blackie  and  ]\Iatthew  Arnold  have 
reiterated  the  same  sentiment  since,  and  so  have  many  other 
scholars  besides.  Those  Highlanders  who  rejoice  in  the  downfal 
of  our  venerable  language  are  manifesting  their  woeful  lack  of 
taste,  and  their  want  of  appreciation  of  that  which  would  ennoble 
them  in  feeling  and  in  sentiment.  The  admirers  of  English  must 
not  conclude  that  everything  base  must  disappear  with  the  Gaelic, 
and  that  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  in  the  train  of  the  English  language.  I  have  met 
with  far  more  ignorance  and  boorishness  among  Lowlanders  living 
in  Glasgow  all  their  days,  and  speaking  nothing  else  but  English, 
than  ever  I  met  with  among  my  countrymen,  living  in  isolated 
corners  of  the  Higlilands,  and  speaking  nothing  else  but  Gaelic. 
Mr  Cameron  should  not  forget  how  much  he  owes  that  language 
which  he  considers  a  barrier  to  enlightenment. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  a  word  or  two  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  proceedings  tonight.  Our  Secretary  knows  that  I 
objected  to  taking  any  action  in  this  matter,  until  Mr  Cameron 
should  have  an  opportunit}^  of  withdrawing,  or  modifpng,  the 
two  paragraphs  now  before  us.  You  have  already  heard  of  the 
uugentlemanl}"  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  our  Secretary. 
But  even  although  Mr  Cameron  had  been  more  courteous  I  do 
not  see  thEit  we  could  dispense  altogether  with  our  present  meet- 
ing. Had  Mr  Cameron's  statements  appeared  only  in  one  of 
the  current  newspapers  of  the  day  we  could  better  afford  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence ;  but  being  inserted  in  so  important  a  work 
as  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  refute  his  charges,  seeing  we  have  such  ample  mate- 
rials for  doing  so.  In  the  Preface  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account,  already  referred  to  by  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  well  known  Mr  Dempster 
of  Skibo,  regarding  the  importance  of  that  work  to  the  British 
nation,  is  inserted: — "No  publication  of  equal  information  and 
curiosity  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain  since  Dooms-day  Book ; 
and  from  the  ample  and  authentic  facts  which  it  records,  it  must 
be  resorted  to  by  eveiy  future  statesman,  philosopher,  and  divine, 
as  the  best  basis  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  for  political  specula- 
tion." Now  thut  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Account  is  superseded  by 
the  New  Statistical  Account,  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty,  if  we 
have  disco verd  a  flaw  in  this  "best  basis  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared for  political  speculation,"  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  or 
mend  that  flaw,  and  thus  help  to  make  the  Statistical  Account  a 
repository  of  reliable  facts,  and  not  allow  it  to  continue  a  recept- 
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acle  of  untrutlifiil  charges,  against  ourselves  and  our  countrymen? 
To  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  efficiently  helped  us  by  their 
letters,  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  termination,  our 
special  thanks  are  due.  The  fact  that  Mr  Campbell,  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  letters,  has  sat  upon  the  bench  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Islay  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  in  that  capacity  alone 
had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  entitles  his  evidence  to  much  w^eight.  If  Mr 
Cameron  thinks  that  our  conduct  in  dealing  with  him  in  this 
matter  is  not  so  respectful  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  will  just  tell  him 
that  he  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  deal  gently  with  him.  When 
a  criminal  is  placed  in  the  dock  and  asked,  "Guilty,  or  not 
guilty?"  you  know  if  he  pleads,  ''guilty,"  that  modifies  the 
aspect  of  the  public  prosecutor  towards  him  considerably;  but 
should  he  obstinately  persist  in  pleading  not  guilty,  proof  must  be 
led,  and  many  facts  and  inferences  that  must  be  unpalatable  to 
the  culprit  will  come  out. 

Mr  D.  Currie  was  glad  that  the  matter  had  been  brought  before 
the  Association,  and  he  thought  that  even  the  letters  that  had 
been  read  were  a  sufficient  refutation  of  what  Mr  Cameron  had 
written. 

Mr  C.  M'Niven  was  of  opinion  that  the  report  Mr  Cameron 
made  regarding  the  people  of  Kilchoman  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed.  It  was  evidently  not  accurate  He  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  able  manner  in  which  those  who  had  spoken  before 
him  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  allow 
the  matter  to  pass  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it ;  but  after 
the  substantial  arguments  he  had  heard  he  w^as  not  so  disposed 
now,  but  desired  to  see  the  mistake,  if  mistake  it  really  was, 
corrected. 

Mr  M.  Smith,  Jun.,  after  a  few  remarks,  expressive  of  satis- 
faction that  the  matter  had  been  brought  up,  moved  as  follows: — 
"That  this  Meeting,  composed  of  Islaymen  resident  in  Glasgow, 
having  heard  the  statements  made  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Cameron 
regarding  the  i)eople  of  Kilchoman,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  evidence  that  has  been  submitted  in  contradiction  thereof,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  statements  are  ill-founded,  contradictory  in 
themselves,  and  that  the  reverend  gentleman  in  contributing  this 
to  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  has  not  displa3^ed  that 
paternal  feeling  and  consideration  that  might  be  expected  IVoni 
<3ne  in  liis  position." 

Mr  W.  M'Connell  briefly  seconded  this  Resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously.  Shortly  afterwards  a  vote  of  tlianks  to 
the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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